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Foreword 



President Saddam Hussein was inter- 
view! by Miss Christine M. Helms of the 
Brookings Research Centre on Political and 
Foreign Affairs, Washington D.C., on 
August 22, 1982. The interview touched 
upon various aspects of Iraqi policy. Pro- 
minent among such aspects was Iraq's 
relations with the United States and its 
views on prospects of their development in 
the future. Iraq's international policy as 
well as the various aspects and backgrounds 
of the Iraq-Iran war figured in the inter- 
view. President Hussein dealt with these 
aspects in detail thus offering a clear pic- 
ture of Iraq's policies and concerns. 



Helms: It is a great honour for me to 
meet Your Excellency. For two years, I 
have been reading and studying a good deal 
about Iraq. Last Summer, I spent six weeks 
here, and visited many parts of the country. 
I would like to point out that, of the several 
Arab countries I have visited, I was most 
impressed by what I saw in Iraq. I think you 
have now become part of Arab history! I 
would like to thank Your Excellency very 
much for this great honour you have given 
me. 

Can your Excellency give me an idea 
about an event in your life which you con- 
sider of great importance? 

President : Before that I would like to 
ask you of the places you have visited in 
Iraq. 

Helms : I went to Kirkuk, Arbil, Najaf, 
Karbala, Himreen Dam area, Tharthar 
Canal and Khalis agricultural project. Then 
I went to Qasr Shireen, Muhammara, Basra 
and Khanaqin. I also spent two days at the 
marshes with Mr. Safwat. 

President: Which part of the marshes? 






Helms : Near Amara. 

President : Have you seen the peasants 
at the marshes there? 

Helms : Yes I have. I have also taken 
a canoe in my wanderings, and stayed at 
the "Mudheef" (Guest House). 

President : What attracted your atten- 
tion most in their way of life ? 

Helms : In fact it was a wonderful 
scene, beautiful and very attractive. I was 
surprised at the feelings towards the gover- 
nment which my host family had. They were 
very pleased to have electricity and clean 
water, and very happy to single out these 
two points. They were not behaving that 
way because they felt I was accompanied 
by a government official, or anything like 
that. They only thought it was a good part 
of their life which they liked to talk about. 

President : Do you know that, for the 
last thousand years, perhaps since the 
marshes came into being, the areas which 
I have personally visited were not visited 
by a state official, not even a sub -district 
administrator? Certainly no sub-district 
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administrator had visited these areas before 
the Revolution, perhaps since the formation 
of the State of Iraq, or probably for the 
last 200 years. There is no document, or 
personal testimony, to say that any state 
official, including a sub-district administra- 
tor, has ever visited those areas. I think not 
even a police officer has ever been there. 
Perhaps some policemen have been to those 
areas on special chasing assignments. 

Helms : When I was here last Summer 
I watched you on TV while on some of your 
visits. I know enough Arabic to understand 
your discussion of land reform, drainage, 
local projects, and school development. 
Therefore I made notes on all this, which 
will be included in my book. 

President : I would like us to talk on, 
and let the questions and answers find their 
way, so this interview will not take a tech- 
nically journalistic nature, but assume a 
wider perspective. 

Let me talk to you a bit about the 
Revolution and about our life. You have 
to realize that, when I first assumed a new 
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TZ^P m thG Lea ^rship in late 
1963 the first thing to consider was the 
life of our people. When I started under- 
ground activity from my new position, the 
basic question before us was: Why did our 
people lose faith in everything? They lost 
faith m the ruler, the government employee, 
the future, everything visible around, doub- 
ting whatever could not be seen. We came 
to a basic belief that this people has a per- 
sonality of an unusual energy, always try- 
ing to express that energy through the 
right channels, to give its own deep and 
faithful expression of life. But the rulers 
always kept the people within narrow con- 
fines, where they could not reach a full 
expression of their personality as desired. 

A people thrown into narrow confines 
is like a large ship made to sailing in a small 
river. It will certainly fail to sail, not bec- 
ause of an intrinsic reason, but because those 
in charge did not provide the suitable rea- 
mrements for the ship to use its capacity 
in appropriate surroundings. 

This was the ease of the Iraqi people, 
almost since the decline of the prosperous 
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Abbasid era. The people were always seve- 
rely judged, not by the ruler, but by the 
outcome, when such outcome was put in the 
wrong historical perspective and the Iraqi 
people held responsible for the failure. The 
fact is that the Iraqi people, for almost a 
thousand years, were not responsible for 
any negative result in their life, or in their 
society as a whole. Personally, I do not 
think it is fair to hold the Iraqi people 
responsible for anything of a negative na- 
ture in the past thousand years or so. 

It is certain that the people's respon- 
sibility, regarding the negative and positive 
aspects in the life of nations, falls within 
the precincts of philosophic discussion of 
the previous state of the Iraqi people, in 
its connection with what that people should 
do to change that state of affairs and give 
free rein to its character. Without going 
into details of this matter, I would like to 
go back to the basic question we had to 
face before the Revolution. 

We have, therefore, to provide the 
atmosphere in which all Iraqis may have 
full chance to use all their energies within 
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responsible courses with definite objects. 
Then their high energies will have positive 
results rather than burst out in harmful 
and negative directions. Let everyone give 
full reins to their energies, while we ease 
at the same time outside pressure on the 
Iraqi character and energies wherever 
possible, to have the field wide open before 
them. 



Only then can we objectively say to a 
person ; you have made a mistake, or ycu 
have deviated from the right track. Only 
then can we face the charge that Mr. (X) 
has deviated because he was not given the 
right field and chance for the use of all 
his energies. To complete the picture, we 
have to commit ourselves to our promise 
when we tell the Iraqi that we shall follow 
this policy, or give you these gains, having 
fullv decided that we would do exactly 
that. 

If we should discover, between promise 
and fulfilment, that we should not carry 
out that promise, then the promise must 
be carried out indeed, in order to build a 
bridge of confidence between the people and 
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ourselves. We say to the people we do or 
do not do this or that for this or that rea- 
son, acceptable to the people or not. This 
is because we look at promise and fulfil- 
ment within a historical perspective of acce- 
ptance, that is, in a perspective of the ulti- 
mate visible results, not within a frame- 
work of direct and daily details. Therefore, 
this point has been paramount in the some- 
times heated discussion with my companions 
in the Leadership. 

Sometimes we make decisions which we 
later discover we have to reconsider before 
putting them into force, or we may find 
that they have to be cancelled. Then I would 
refuse and say that though there may be 
some loss in the implementation of that 
decision, yet it is a partial loss when seen 
within the final result, which is gaining the 
confidence of the Iraqi people. This has been 
the cornerstone in the profound change in 
Iraqi personality. It is also one basic rea- 
son for later achievements in every field. 

Helms : Concerning this very sentence : 
this faith which makes the Iraqis think they 
are part of the Iraqi state where they lead 
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a better material lite. How would you desc- 
ribe such advance, and which field is more 
important? 

President : Generally speaking, every 
Iraqi-whether Muslim or Christian, Kurd 
or Arab, or of whatever sect or ethnic group, 
I do not mean the 14 million Iraqis with 
no exception, but the majority which are 
the people-feels he has a share in this sys- 
tem of life. In the past they used to deal 
with governments on the basis of opportu- 
nity. The tribal chief used to come closer 
to the government to secure a gain for his 
tribe, like having the infirmary in a nearby 
area, appointing a watchman in the schoo 
near his own tribe, or having the highway 
pass through his area so that his tribes- 
men can find work to his and their satis- 
faction. 



When there is a sectarian system of 
government, some narrow minded sectarians 
would make use of this opportunity, in one 
way or another. But now, besides the 
Iraqis' pride in the social and economic 
change in their life- which they consider a 
major and central issue-what is more impor- 
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tant is that everyone feels he is taking part 
in the construction of a great Iraq with a 
future that has no limits, where they will 
enjoy a life of pride and dignity. 

You find this is the feeling of the 
farmer, the student, the Undersecretary, 
the soldier and the general alike. Everone, 
therefore, feels he is standing on the same 
human line in the historic role of building- 
Iraq, despite their various positions in the 
state. Everyone has come to feel he is in- 
timately related to this lofty construction, 
irrespective of his position in the State or 
the Party. 

Helms : When I stayed here, I asked 
several Iraqis, including some Party ideolo- 
gists, who in their opinion was the Party 
ideologist or thinker at present. The ans- 
wer was unanimously: Saddam Hussein. 
As an ideologist and leader of the Arab 
Ba'th Socialist Party, how do you view 
your role in the ideological leadership of 
the Party? 

President : I would like to tell you the 
truth: I did not start my profound, com- 
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prehensive and responsible thinking until 
after the Ramadhan Revolution of 1963. 
That was the beginning, a sense of respon- 
sibility after experience, but with no clearly 
marked role because I was a member of the 
Party's Farmers Office, and not a member 
in its Leadership, I did not try political 
writing except in one Party Internal Com- 
munique, in early 1964, when I was in hiding. 
I issued a communique on behalf of the 
Party's provisional Regional Command, 
which did not exist, giving myself the aut- 
hority, after the Party setback in November 
1963, to lead the Party and face the dissen- 
ting faction which was posing Marxist 
ideas. 



The Party's National Command was late 
in appointing a Regional Command in Iraq 
to lead the Party and face the dissension" 
Feeling the responsibility towards Party 
principles, which are there for the sake of 
the people, I decided to announce the acti- 
vity of the Party, assuming responsibility 
on behalf of the Regional Command, which 
was not in existence. So, I issued a commu- 
nique on my own responsibility, whereby 
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I dismissed the majority of the old Comm- 
and because of their deviation, and charged 
them with the responsibility for the set- 
back. 

This is what happened. Then I pointed 
out that the course of the Party should be 
in accordance with the basic precepts from 
which it had started. Anything else was 
alien to the Party, and had to be fought, 
to help the Party follow its proper course. 
So, my first sense of responsibility, from 
an advanced responsible position, came after 
the setback, after the loss of the 1963 
Revolution. 

Concerning ideology, I did not think 
I had to be basically concerned with it until 
1974. I relied on my companions, especially 
the non-Iraqis in the National Command," 
the Syrians and Lebanese, who were more 
educated, and therefore better equipped in 
the basic ideology and development of the 
Party along those lines. 

By late 1973 or early 1974, the Revolu- 
tion began to face problems of ideological 
nature, which had to be dealt with. Then 
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I- came to believe that such ideological 
treatment had to be made by the actual 
leaders of the system directly. This direct 
leadership would help to tackle every as- 
pect of life which needed attention either in 
the form of solutions to problems or of 
anticipating the future with ready-made 

solutions, which would put action in a pro- 
per context that saved the Revolution from 
surprises, or from proceeding without detai- 
led and comprehensive programmes. In this 
manner, our thought and experience began 
to face the need to answer the central 
ideological questions. When in every day 
activities one thinks about problems, or 
tries to see the future, one begins to analyse, 
consider, and trace every phenomenon to 
bring everything into focus and not to 
partial connection. We began to deal with 
these ideological problems without hesita- 
tion. We have always said this is how we see 
things, and that everything is open to discu- 
ssion, with nothing to hinder interpretations. 
We leave it for life and man to decide what 
is right and what is wrong through accep- 
tance or refusal 



Helms : Can you remember a certain 
event in your life which was most effective 
on the way you are now? 

President : It is difficult for a person 
to limit his life to one state only. A farmer's 
son, who wants to survive, has to face life 
with his bare skin, and meet the difficulties 
for the sake of survival. If you pass by the 
old graveyards near the large villages you 
will see that children's graves are numer- 
ous. Most children could not find medicine 
or doctors to help their frail health face 
disease. This is how we grew up to face 
a life full of difficulties and problems, from 
birth to the present. But I do not remem- 
ber having stood helpless before a certain 
situation, or considered a better state for 
myself. Whatever things are like, they do 
not cause me a personal disturbance. Des- 
pite difficult life, I never felt a narrow class 
authority prevented our personality from 
taking its full scope. Feudalists had no 
authority in our areas, though they might 

have acquired it. But the feudalist was a 

.member of our tribe. When anyone was 

angry with him, he would not hesitate to 
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chase the feudalist with a cudgel. This is 
contrary to what was happening in the 
south and north of Iraq, where feudalism 
was cruel and enjoyed power and authority. 

Helms : Do you think of yourself as a 
politician? Or rather, do you like your 
political role, and do you think of it as a 
duty? 

President : Until 1974, I had a personal 
desire not to be at the helm of power. I 
even tried at the beginning not to have my 
name appear among those who are called 
rulers. I wished to fulfil my party outside 
the frame of power, until such time when 
Revolution was settled in its course, then 
I would be a member of it like others. I 
never lived through a childhood like that 
of other people. My adolescence was unlike 
the ordinary adolescence of others. For as 
long as I am aware and as long as I remem- 
ber, I began life realizing that I had an 
unusual responsibility on my shoulders 
not a political one at first, naturally, but 
a responsibility in social life. In the coun- 
tryside there are predominant traditions 
which say: Do not laugh too much; do not 
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talk too much; do not complain of fatigue; 
do not fear, because it is shameful to be 
afraid; keep your secret; be generous, 
because it is shameful to be otherwise. If 
you have one sheep only you have to slau- 
ghter it for your guest. You have to work 
all the time, because it is shameful to be 
lazy. You have to get up before sunrise, 
because it is shameful to remain asleep 
after daybreak, At night you should not 
sleep heavily, because it is shameful to 
have a thief break into your house who finds 
you asleep. These were the basic values 
which we found in the countryside, revered 
by our forefathers. What annoyed me most 
and made me hate power was the sight of 
the members of the Regional Command, 
fighting for power. They disagreed over 
authority so much that they lost the Ram- 
adhan Revolution and themselves too. 

They were responsible for the Party 
setback in 1963, and I used to watch their 
power struggle, how they used to bite each 

other on the way to power. So I developed 

an aversion to power, that is, 1 began to 

loath it. And I tell you even now I hate 
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power. I could never like it, and have 
always felt a distance between power and 
myself. I have never pronounced the word 
government' up to the present. I don't 
remember having said 'the Iraqi Govern- 
ment' except in the company of foreigners 
or in letters to foreigners. But in Iraq, I 
say the 'Leadership, 1 the 'Revolution Comm- 
and Council,' the 'Iraqi People' or the 'Iraqi 
policy/ But I do not say the 'Iraqi Govern- 
ment' because I have got a lasting impress- 
ion that 'government* is inhuman or made* 
quately human. The people in the govern- 
ment may not be bad. You may adopt 
one of them as a friend, in his capacity as 
an individual in society. When you spend 
some time with him, you may find him a 
man of high principles, seriously attached 
to human issues. But you will find some 
of them, once settled in a government posi- 
tion, unable to handle a situation in a pro- 
foundly human way. Such a man, when he 
is a simple citizen going to finish real estate 
formalities for his house or land, or going 
to deposit some money in the bank, or 1 
asking to have a telephone installed in his 
house, he will try to have that action done 
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as soon as possible. But when he becomes 
himself in charge of the real estate depart- 
ment and faces a citizen who would have his 
business done fast for him, he will not per- 
form his duty as humanely as he should 
do. Normally, this has many reasons. No 
previous government has performed a his- 
toric role and duty towards our people. 
The government was either foreign, or in 
a state of transition towards another stage 
viewed in the interest of the foreigner. For 
these reasons, I was until 1974 hoping to 
see things settle down and take their pro- 
per course, so I could be outside the frame- 
work of power. But in 1974 and the follow- 
ing years my relations with the people and 
the Party developed to an extent that leav- 
ing the position of power looked as if I did 
not value responsibility enough or was 
somewhat unfaithful to the people and the 
Party and their confidence in us. 

So, the most important reason for 
changing my mind about withdrawing from 
the position of power was the ordinary citi- 
zens and junior Party members, in the first 
place. I felt that if I left, it meant letting 
them down. Departure from power seemed 
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an egoistic personal behaviour, affording 
rest on a personal level, but keeping one 
away from one's historic role through which 
one can serve the people and the Party in 
matters of principles. The State, is there- 
fore, the inevitable means through which 
we can serve the people. Up to the present 
moment, there is no other means through 
which to serve the people. To avoid the ruler 
subject formula we say there is a difference 
between the ruler and the leader. When 
we accept the role of leader, we do not 
accept that of ruler. 

Helms : You talked about dissent in 
the Party in the 'sixties'. Can you say now 
that the Ba'th Party has 'wings' as one 
would say left wing, moderate or right 
wing within the Party? 

President : Our Party has no wings. It 

is the Arab Ba'th Socialist Party. There 
is harmony among Party members on inte- 
llectual and psychological levels. 

Helms : Decisions are made in the 
Revolution Command Council. Do you 
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sit around a table with an agenda and have 
to have a quorum to take any decision? 

President ; The Revolution Command 
Council is a constitutional institution, with 
powers and procedure assigned by the Con- 
stitution. The official meetings are held 
and presided over by the Chairman or in 
his absence by the Vice-Chairman. The 
Council has an agenda, and each item is 
accompanied by background material circu- 
lated to the members before a session is 
held. Then the Council meets and takes 
decisions by majority of votes, except in 
certain areas where there is a supported 
majority in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. But, on the practical level, except on 
very few occasions, we were concerned not 
to take decisions by traditional voting, but 
by consensus. This is not to say that all 
decisions, even in small details, stem from 
identical ways of thinking. But when any 
member in the Revolution Command Council 
finds that he partially differs from his coll- 
eagues in opinion, and that the majority 
are in agreement on the point under discu- 
ssion, then the minority does not insist on 
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He!n» : As a Chairman, do you emnv 
a so-called veto right? J y 

President : Constitutionally no B ut 
ISSN'S*. C ° lleagUeS ce ^inly feel a 

oSa Iri, iD „ my ° Pini0n - ^vaSii 
occasions my colleagues had an opinion 
different from mine. In that ca«*> tT ! 
oppose the majority. The r e lS, *° ** 
-mbers of the X ItavoJuS^'SLSS 
Council are not administrative. ThT, ^e 
based on common struggle and 2 Z 

set* *» *** ^ose Su r s \: m r 

ntimate and comradely, and we ex^ 
that m our way of work. In the period bet! 
ween two sessions, the Chairman of the 
Revolution Command Council may take 
some decisions on his own respoSibility! 
and within the Constitution. I have signed 
dozens of decisions which are mostly based 
on decisions by the Party Congress *ttd 
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declared principles. When the issues con- 
cern the higher policy of the state directly, 
we hold an official meeting of the Council 
to discuss those issues. When there are 
urgent issues we call an emergency meeting 
of the Council and explain the case to the 
comrades. If those directly concerned with 
the issues such as the Foreign Minister or 
other ministers, have basic preliminaries, 
they attend the meeting and take part in 
the discussion, though there is no constitu- 
tional text demanding their presence. But, 
as a matter of tradition, when there is an 
important issue which demands the presence 
of the ministers concerned, particularly the 
Foreign Minister before he became a mem- 
ber of the Party's Regional Command, then 
they attend the meetings of the Revolution 
Command Council and take part in discu- 
ssions. 

Helms : I have noticed, for instance, 
that before Dr. Sa'doun Hammadi became a 
member in the Regional Command, Mr. 
Tariq Aziz had a research bureau in the 
Revolution Command Council, In cases 
like these does the research bureau of the 
Arab Ba'th Socialist Party make political 
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suggestions, which are later submitted to 
the Minister? What happens to a person 
who is a Minister in the government but not 
a Command member in the Party? How can 
he submit an opinion or carry out this 
policy? And what about the relations 
between Party bureaus and the ministers? 

President : We have a Cabinet which 
has authorities and agenda to follow on the 
affairs of the state, including political affairs. 
The Chairman of the Revolution Command 
Council, who is at the same time the Prime 
Minister may find that a certain issue is 
the concern of the Revolution Command 
Council and not the Cabinet or that it is 
preferable that the latter should take final 
action on that issue. He may see that the 
Revolution Command Council should discuss 
the issue, then the ministers attend the 
discussion. The other point which you men- 
tioned is in order: Dr. Sa'doun Hammadi 
was actually asked to attend the discuss- 
ions of the Revolution Command Council. 

Helms : Do you remember a case on 
which you took a decision by voting at the 
Revolution Command Council? 
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President : I do not really remember. 
The decisions taken by vote mostly assu- 
med an aspect of friendly jokes, if one can 
put it that way- Normally in the decisions 
taken by vote, I do not remember having 
raised my hand with the voters. I used to 
let my companions decide the majority for 
themselves, without preferring one vote to 
the other, although the Constitution provi- 
des that when a decision gets equal votes, 
then the majority is with the side supported 
by the Chairman. 

Helms : Now in the Iraq-Iran war, was 
the decision taken in that manner? 

President : In decisions of special im- 
portance we always asked after discussions 
whether anybody had any objection to the 
decision. But in the ease of conflict between 
us and Iran, all the measures and basic 
decisions were taken by a joint meeting of 
Party Command and the Revolution Comm- 
and Council 

Helms : Does the Party Command then 
mean the National Command and the Revo- 
lution Command Council come later? 
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President : The supreme Party Leader- 
Bh.p » the Arab Homeland is the National 
Command. The Party Leadership in Iraq 

£%? RegionaI Command. Some of the 
basic issues of the war were decided in a 

SLbTn^, Revojution Comma » d 

^ouncil, the National Command of the 

SR'iKJ" Regional Command * £ 

Socialist Party at present? ^ B& * 

President : This has not been a question 

£ clT^ J* y ° U a3k a <* m * * 
v™, ?T? 31 ? d ' he Wil1 not "» abl * to give 

f we fSd i ^Btariat for the number 

W fh. » f St - ktting P ublic °Pinian 
know the number of party members But 

we can say that those connected with the 

Helms j But you do not know who the 
members are? 
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. President : I do not have the number, 
but I can find out without telling you. 

Helms : Can I have some information 
on the Party? 

President : There are three stages in 
the Party: a 'sympathizer' who though 
called symathizer, is still connected with 
the Party and has commitments; a 'suppor- 
ter,' who is higher in class and is given 
harder duties; the third stage is that of 
the full member. For a person to be a full 
member of the Party, he has to go 
through two stages: that of a candidate 
and that of a trainee. After making the 
Party oath and completing his training, a 
trainee requires a report from his superior, 
indicating no misdeed in his , behaviour and 
thinking as a Ba'thist before he achieves 
full membership in the Party. A member 
can nominate himself for leadership levels 
and can take part in elections. The trainee, 
can participate in election but cannot no- 
minate himself to leadership levels. These 
are the three cycles in the Party which 
embrace more than a million people. The 
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full members are smaller in number than 
sympathizers' and 'supporters.' The lar- 
gest group is that of 'sympathizers/ 

Helms : What do you mean by 'trainee' ? 

President : We mean the Iraqi or the 
Arab who has become an organized Ba'- 
thist, with full commitments like those of 
the full members in the Party, except cer- 
tain rights like the right to nominate for 
leadership positions. These are denoted by 
time of membership and level of respon- 
sibilities entrusted to the Party member 
which determine the right to such nomina- 
tion, 

* ™ He, IT : D ° es that a PP ] y for instance, 
to Mr. Abdul Wahab Mahmoud, the Minis- 
ter of Irrigation? 

President : He is a full member in the 
Party, But sometimes, within their sectors 
some ministers may attend regular Party 
meetings of a level higher than their Party 
grade. They take part in discussions but 
not in decision making. 
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Helms : Why was there a drop in the 
number of Revolution Command Council 
members ? 

President : There was an increase on 
one hand and a drop on the other in the 
number of the members of the Revolution 
Command Council The decision taken by 
the Command, before announcing the resu- 
lts of the election conference, was that new 
Command members do not automatically 
join the Revolution Command Council which 
keeps the same number of members. The 
new Regional Command Members did not, 
therefore, become members in the Revolu- 
tion Command Council. This decision was 
taken pending suitable time to discuss the 
better constitutional version in the consti- 
tutional build-up of the state. Mr. Taha 
Muhiddin Ma'rouf, the Vice-President of 
the Republic, was added to the Revolution 
Command Council, though he was not pre- 
viously a member in the Council. Thus the 
number was increased in one aspect and 

decreased in another. The decision was not 

basically a desire to reduce membership, 

but as it has already been pointed out, to 
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afford the Command a chance to study the 
constitutional build-up of the state. 

Helms : I have learned that there have 
been various attempts on your life. Do you 
nave a comment on that? 

President : You should inevitably 
expect attempts of this sort. I do not think 
a person who takes an unusual part in deve- 
lopment could be far away from evil inten- 
tions which run contrary to the progress 
of the country. I answer you as a f rien{J 
%o Iraq and irrespective of rumours. I say 
that it would be illogical to imagine that 
there is no force which aims at Saddam 
Hussein personally. If one says there is no 
such force, it would mean that Saddam 
Mussem has no role of special weight in 
the new Iraqi construction, or that the new 
construction in Iraq does not stir the jea- 
lousy or fear of certain wicked forces. But, 
if one day a count is made of the number 
of attempts made by enemies against us, 
you will find that not one of those attempts 
was free of some alien support. 
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Helms : I also learned from Mr, Tana 
Yassin Ramadhan that three army general 
were executed. 

President : You know that in a long 
war there are failures as well as triumphs'' 
In any great course of action, whether 
fighting for the country or building it up 
there are men who bear responsibility 
incessantly. Their fidelity is of the same 
standard as their historical vision of the 
entire action. They are extraordinarily brave 
and capable men. Some of them may show 
a weakness in the course of their duty: a 
weakness towards the enemy or towards 
certain temptations. Weakness and major 
failures in the army, by a man in a leading 
position before the enemy in wartime, are 
dealt with under military laws in the entire 
world by certain measures, some of which 
may lead to death. The same holds true 
for the Iraqi law which we have inherited, 
and which is still in force in the armed 
forces. The law was put in force in cer- 
tain cases which emerged during the war, 
including the responsibility of some com- 
manders in the battle of Karun West, Some 
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of them were executed. They were two 
generals and one commander. 

Helms : The Iraqi sociologist Ali Al- 
Wardi says that the Iraqi personality is a 
double personality. On the one hand the 
Iraqi may be severe, decisive and strong, 
but then he may be loving, temperamenta 1 
and generous. Do you agree with this 
opinion? How do you justify this? Does 
this have historical reasons? 

President : Double personality is diff- 
erent from what you have described. A 
double personality means that the same 
personality bears two different ones: at 
certain times it appears human and ?oves 
good deeds, while at other times, without 
a basic change of situation, it appears 
hateful of life, good and humanity. This 
could take the form of a social disease affec- 
ting any society, in accordance, of course, 
with its historical conditions. You may 
find those affected by this disease in the 
Iraqi society more or less in number than 
those in the French or Libyan society, for 
instance, more or less than what you find 
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in the Greek society. The case is connected 
with historical development and the condi- 
tions of society. There is no doubt that 
political development, together with the 
aspects connected with social, economic, 
and political life, including the question of 
democracy and its circumstances, has an 
influence on the number of people affected 
by this disease. But the example you just 
referred to, if mentioned by Al-Wardi, is 
not a case of disease. You may even find 
the leader himself more delicate than a 
vial of perfume or a rose. But you may 
also find him sharper than a sword's edge. 
In all these cases he is not of a double 
personality. Take me for instance: as a hu- 
man being I suffer when I sign a sentence of 
death on the military commanders you 
have mentioned, that is on the human and 
personal levels. But acting from a posi- 
tion of responsibility, I find their behaviour 
deserving such punishment, which I wish 
it did not take place. So you find me and 
every official in the State and the Party: 
we feel as we should on the human level, 
yet we are strong and balanced enough to 
behave as officials towards responsibility 
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of a double personality but rather of a heal- 
thy state in the Iraqi people. At the same 
time, I say that the hard times which the 
Iraqi people suffered before the Revolution, 
including the absence of educators and the 
people's failure to exercise their national 
and patriotic role directly, caused the Iraqi 
personality to show some negative qualities 
which should be abandoned. The Revolution 
has dealt with most of them. There is a 
quality in the Iraqi personality, which I 
myself used to have, but is now modified 
by virtue of my official position, namely, that 
the Iraqi often confides in others absolutely. 
When he likes someone he could give him 
everything. But when he discovers later 
that his confidence has been misplaced, he 
suffers a severe reaction towards the person 
with whom he had dealt vested with absolute 
confidence and great generosity. This is a 
quality you will find in the Iraqis. Natur- 
ally, when this is found in individuals, its 
harm could be limited. But when it is found 
in the leaders, and in the latter part of the 
twentieth century, it could have dire con- 
sequences. I have trimmed part of what 
is harmful of this quality in my own char- 
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acter, but I have not abandoned its basic 
spirit. I have enough knowledge of the 
Iraqi personality. I do not exert myself in 
reading books as much as I do in probing 
the phenomena of behaviour, especially that 
of simple people. I try to see how the 
farmer behaves, for instance, and how he 
thinks, going deep into these phenomena to 
trace them back to their central causes, t 
usually know enough about the Iraqi per- 
sonality to make me very proud of it. Basi- 
cally always ask myself, as an Iraqi 
citizen, whether I should accept or refuse 
this or that matter. When I find a clear 
answer, whether I should refuse or accept 
the matter in hand, I find it of a great help 
in taking certain decisions. Even in the dis- 
cussions of the Command, I often request 
my companions to ask themselves, and we 
all ask ourselves as citizens, whether we 
should accept or refuse the decisions which 
are to be made, so the answer would help 
us take more correct decisions. It is natural 
that we should realize what is correct from 
a position of responsibility and in the light 
of its requirements, when we exercise our 
duties in all occasions. 
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Helms : I know that a number of people 
have asked you about the Iraq-Iran war, 
Concerning the basic and important factors 
of the war, can you say something about 
the effect of that war? In a wider perspec- 
tive, do you view it as a conflict between 
Arab nationalism and Islamic extremism? 
Personally, I find the Iraq-Iran war a major 
turning-point in the Middle East history. 

In the home affairs of many Arab 
countries the war will also have an effect 
on the internal policy to be followed. What 
do you think of this point? 

President : The main point about the 
answer is that it should present such facts 
and logic to make the other party, especi- 
ally when the question comes from a friend, 
believe that the answer is based on facts 
and logic. On the Iranian side, the times 
and circumstances after the start of the 
war brought out facts which cast enough 
light on the correct answer as to 
why in the Iranian policy, the war took 
place. Those facts also answer or illuminate 
the answer as to who started the war: Iraq 
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Some people say that a new comer to power 
may make strategic mistakes more than 
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those who are more experienced in power, 
especially the officials. Here we may ask 
whether Iran has any ambitions in Iraq. 
Does the Arab Ba'th Socialist Party seek 
expansionism into Iran? We leave the 
answer to you and all the others. Then we 
ask the question: Has Khomeini built up 
Iran? Has he presented a programme to 
build Iran similar to the Iraqi programme of 
construction? Does Khomeini want his 
party to expand and cover Iraq? The ans- 
wers to these questions Ghow who wants 
to expand at whose expense. That is accep- 
table logic, isn't it? 

As to the facts, I ask whether we have 
ever announced before or during the war, 
through any official person, that we have 
ambitions in Iran? If we have done so, 
through any official in the state or Party, 
then this would indicate ambitions. The 
answer to this question is in the negative. 

Then we ask a similar question: Have 
the Iranians, from major official positions, 
declared before and during the war that 
they have ambitions in Iraq, the Gulf states, 
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states? The answer is yes. And this is 
suppo rted by documents from their broa- 
dcasts, papers, and actual practice. It 
follows then that Iran started the war to 
carry out Iranian designs. We had to 
tight in defence of our country. Defence 
here does not have the mere sense of defe- 
nce, but it embraces the human sense 
of protecting the new process of civilization 
in Iraq and even outside Iraq, And we have 
done so We look at war as an evil which 
has to be avoided wherever it is possible to 
find another way of expressing the national 
role and sovereignty, and the right of people 
to security and life. But when war becomes 
the only way to defend our country against 
a war, not only declared, but an actual war 
against us already in existence in word and 
deed, taking the form of bombarding to- 
wnships, with a veiw to destroying them 
penetrating through Iraqi territories since 
September 4, 1980, then war becomes the 
inevitable option. It become a civilizational 
and healthy choice for the Iraqi people to 
fight in order to avoid retrogression and 
the violation of its character, as the case 
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used to be. This war has taught the Iraqi 
greater precision and given them an image 
of friend and foe. It has taught them what 
preparation and work the new life demands. 
It has taught them an unusual patience and 
strengthened their self-reliance. All this 
will have positive effect on the Iraqi per- 
sonality. 

To go back to the question of Israel. 
Israel attacked us and destroyed the pea- 
ceful Tammuz nuclear reactor while we were 
busy fighting Iran, destroying thereby a 
scientific link of research, although Iraq 
is a signatory of the nuclear arms non pro- 
liferation treaty, and has been very widly 
active, for a long time, to keep the Middle 
East free from nuclear arms. This is what 
Israel did, and Iran did a similar act, a few 
weeks ago, when it blew up the Ministry of 
Planning. The two acts stem from the same 
incentive, which aims at the new cultural 
and scientific construction in Iraq, at the 
proper path of development. This is the 
objective. So, when you see our insistence 
on construction in Iraq, under war condi- 
tions, and in a manner unprecedented in 
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any country in the world, it is because we 
very well know, as all Iraqis do, the reasons 
of the war against Iraq, and the motives 
of the wicked forces which planned it They 
aim at new Iraq, at development, at preven- 
ting Iraq from overcoming impediments. 

Therefore, self-defence does not only 
demand fighting heroically in the front lines 
but building Iraq equally heroically and 
thoughtfully. Israel then does not fear Iraq 
from the technical security point of view 
because Iraq is neither an expansionist nor 
an aggressive country. Israel is afraid of 
the upsurge of civilization in Iraq, knowing 
that this will directly or indirectly check 
Israel s expansionism at the expense of the 
Arabs. The most important point in expan- 
sionism is not gaining more territory from 
the Arabs, but using or turning the Arabs 
into a means of marketing Israeli commodi- 
ties, turnmg Arab raw materials into Israeli 
developed industry, depriving the Arabs of 
their power to make an independent decis- 
ion. Israel then wants to raise a new struc- 
ture and lay down a new plan at the expe- 
nse of the Arabs. It believes that the new 
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cultural structure of Iraq will prevent the 

fulfilment of its plans. Therefore, while 

Iraq faces Iran, Israel stabs it in the back, 

and despite the fact that the Ministry of 
Planning has no room of operations, we 
find Iran attempting to blow it up through 
Iranian agents coordinating with Syrian 
intelligence. 

Helms : What is your opinion of the 
American role in Lebanon, and how do you 
view the variables on the Lebanese arena? 

President : Irrespective of the back- 
ground of the Lebanese situation, the recent 
outcome, that is the Israeli invasion of 
Lebanon, is a sum total of joint American 
and Israeli efforts, in one way or another. 

Helms : How do you view the Soviet 
assistance to Iraq? How does the Soviet 
Union view the US attitude towards the 
Iraq-Iran war in this respect? Can Iraq 
obtain arms? 

President : Let us look at the meaning 
of assistance first. Does the word mean 
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assistance within a humane framework in 
development and other fields, or does it 
have an international sense, that is, the 
meeting of strategies and interests? Great 
powers look at each other in one way or 
another, and the curtain that separates 
them is rather transparent. When France, 
for instance, finds that its international 
enemy X is working against Y, Franco 
would give special facilities to Y without 
intending to extend assistance, but in the 
sense of preventing the adversary from 
achieving its strategy. This happens with 
the great powers. But, our diplomatic rela- 
tions are severed with the US, and we have 
no significant political relations, or relations 
in the field of armament and military supp- 
lies with the US, But we have good diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union, and 
our relations in the field of armament and 
military supplies with the Soviet Union have 
a long history. But Americans and Soviets 
have told us that they do not want the war, 
have not caused it, they want to stop it, and 
they are not against us. The Soviets say to 
us that they are our friends and that they 
want to keep that friendship. 
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Helms : Do you envisage a resumption 
of diplomatic relations with the US one day 
in the future? 



President : Normal dealing calls for 
resumption of relations. There should not 
emerge a thought in Iraq that relations 
with the US are unimportant, and that Iraq 
could do without these relations in all cases 
and all times. And I also say confidently 
that the US will one day realize that Iraq 
is of such importance that the US cannot 
afford to ignore it or overlook its role. The 
US will find that having normal relations 
with Iraq, based on equality and non-inter- 
ference in domestic affairs, is a vital ques- 
tion. On this basis, when we find that it 
is in our national interest to establish nor- 
mal relations with the US, we shall not 
hesitate to do so. And we have said this 
directly to the Americans. 

Helms : Have the Americans implied to 
you that they want to resume relations? 

President : Obviously the Americans 
have been for a long time, directly or indi- 
rectly, expressing a desire to resume rela- 
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turns. But we answer in the same logic that 
the normal steady thing to do is to have dip- 
lomatic and other relations with you; the 
absence of such relations is a situation con- 
nected with its own conditions and causes* 
when our national interest demands a 
resumption of relations, we will resume 
them. We've said that we have no objec- 
tion to have relations on any political level 
whenever either party finds that necessary, 
though relations are severed between our 
two countries. We have raised the level of 
dealing with the US representative in Iraq 
so our Foreign Ministry receives him as an 
Ambassador, on the same level as others, 
for protocol purposes. We also permitted 
them to instal direct communications equip- 
ment between the US and their representa- 
tive in Iraq. 

Helms : Do you believe that the mea- 
sure taken by Syria to stop the flow of 
Iraqi oi] was under pressure from the Soviet 
Union or are there other reasons? It seems 
to me that some reasons lie in the fact that 
you personally, Mr. Saddam Hussein, have 
in the last ten years, played a balanced, 
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flexible or very moderate role in both dom- 
estic and foreign policies of Iraq. There is 
also the pressure on the non-aligned move- 
ment, and what you talked about of Israel's 
fear concerning Iraq and its economic and 
social development to make Iraq itself the 
leader, of the type the Soviets find distur- 
bing. You have also sought independence 
and freedom for your country away from 
any foreign force or pressure. 

President : Up to the moment I have 
not felt that any of the super powers like 
independent states or look at them in the 
same manner as they look at those states 
which move in the super power orbits. At 
the same time, I know by looking into inter- 
national policy that major powers which 
fail to annex or directly influence this 
government or that, would at least see that 
such governments do not go so far as to 
serve their opponents' strategy. To the 
extent that the Soviets find Iraqi policy 
does not in the end serve their opponents' 

strategy, meet or deviate from some aspects 

of their own strategy, they will decide their 

own policy, as much as the US will decide 
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their own policy from a different point of 
view. But, generally speaking, we have 
enough examples to let us say that on many 
occasions concerning the Arabs, especially 
m the Arab conflict with Israel, the Soviets 
have sided with the Arabs, while the US 
took the side of Israel. We have to take 
this into practical considerations, together 
with the causes and incentives connected 
with this strategy or that. 

Helms : Do you think Europe will play 
an increasingly important part? 

President : We hope that Europe will 
play such a part, and we think it will do so. 
We also think that many independent Euro- 
pean states, that is independent in making 
decisions without outside influence from 
super powers, should play such an impor- 
tant part. This is one of the reasons behind 
our good relations with France. 

Helms : I know you are very busy and 
tired. But I wish I could ask one question. 
So far as I know, there are many military 
experts in the West who say, depending on 



satellite pictures, that the Iraqi army is 
now conducting operations that are so very 
good as to surprise those experts. They 
expressed their surprise by saying they 
thought they were dealing with a different 
Iraqi army. They also felt that in the recent 
battles each of the military commanders 
had enough intelligence as not to use his 
reserve force so that the main Iranian 
forces could not move, or that their move- 
ment was one of no use. Those experts say 
that the Iraqi army is now making excellent 
and developing maneuvers. Do you think 
these observations are correct? If so, how 
do you explain this new state? Are there 
new commanders on the battle front? Or 
are there new methods in making decisions ? 
What is new in this change? Or are the 
equipment different? 

President : Let me give you some back- 
ground to the subject. When Iran launched 
an aggression against our lands and town- 
ships between September 4 and 22, 1980, 
Iraq met the aggression with military 
action reaching its peak when Iranian con- 
centrations had peaked on September 22 upto 



28 of that year. In that period the majority 
of Iranian military concentrations on and 
within Iraqi borders were destroyed, and 
the Iranian army retreated under Iraqi stri- 
kes. We chased the Iranian army to a cer- 
tian depth inside Iranian territory, in order 
to protect our townships making use of the 
Iranian territory held by the Iraqi army. As 
you know, the distance between the Iraqi 
borders and certain inland townships and 
vital axes is rather limited. 



We used to give the simple soldier and 
the commanders some complex instructions. 
We used to tell them, for instance, that 
their presence beyond the borders was 
necessary for the defence of an Iraqi posi- 
tion behind them. These are rather weary- 
ing, complicated and indirect instructions 
which demand an unusual awareness. But 
our people and army were aware of that. 
However, we do not claim that, with a long 
war that goes on for years, we can still say 
to the Iraqi soldier: "When you shed your 

blood on this land you have to remember 

it is Iranian territory, and that you are 

here not to keep this land but to defend 
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your country. When the Iranians accept to 

leave you alone to choose your way of life, 

declaring that they will refrain from agg- 
ression against you, then you shall hand 
this land over to its owners, leaving your 
blood on it." 

We cannot say that the Iraqi fighter's 
spirit of performance and sacrifice when on 
Iranian territory will be the same as when 
he stands on his own land. 

We are always anxious to appear as we 
are in reality. We have no desire for Iranian 
territory, nor do we have any bad inten- 
tions. When we found public opinion, and 
the Iranian peoples, asking why the Iraqi 
forces were on Iranian territory and, out of 
respect to public opinion, and as an expre- 
ssion of our peaceful policy, having destro- 
yed the basic weight of the Iranian forces 
which could penetrate in depth to carry out 
expansionist designs, we made our decision 
to fight on the borders. 

This has given us shorter logistic lines 
and helped in maintenance and maneuvers. 






It has also made the danger appear directly 
and with exact details, through Iranian 
persistence in continuing the war, declaring 
expansionist intentions at the expense of 
Iraq, and supporting those intentions by 
military action. 

If some Iraqis, for any reason, have 
forgotten the background of Iranian agg- 
ression against Iraq two years ago, they 
cannot forget the daily Iranian conduct of 
declaring covetous designs on Iraq. The 
soldier used to stand on non-Iraqi soil, and 
we used to tell him that he was in territory 
not his own, his presence being temporary, 
and that western and other media, includ- 
ing Iranian, reiterated that Iran had no am- 
bitions in Iraq, and that all Iran wanted was 
that the Iraqi army should leave Iranian 
territory. These conditions had a negative 
effect on the performance of the Iraqi sol- 
dier as the war went on. But when the Iraqi 
army pulled back to the borders and Iran- 
ian aggression continued, intentions were 
confirmed once more, and readiness to 
defend the country was boosted. 
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. It is axiomatic to say that every battle 
with Iran throughout these two years, whe- 
ther it was won or lost, was subjected to 
profound scrutiny, in order to make calcu- 
lations for a future battle where the Iraqi 
army could perform better. This was 
extensively done after the Karun West 
battles, including the battle of Muhammara. 
Another point is the choice of a better com- 
mand. This is a constant policy with us, 
on political, military and ministerial levels. 
If a person of lower grade is more efficient, 
he supercedes the one ahead of him in 
gradation and occupies a forward position. 

Helms : I would like to extend my 
gratitude to all the Iraqi people has shown 
me throughout my stay here. I know that 
in the past many visitors of Iraq did not 
try to understand certain points about the 
Iraqi people and society in their proper 
perspective, or to know enough about the 
Arab Ba'th Socialist Party. Even though 
I am an American, I have been treated as 

a friend throughout my stay in Iraq. I 
appreciate all you have done for me, help- 
ing me to go around in your country, to 
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Helms : Thanks, Your Excellency, 
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